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knowledge. Now this testimony the Council both re¬ 
ceives and has the opportunity of carefully sifting. 
Having arrived at a judgment accordingly, it appears to 
me that that judgment should not be lightly upset unless 
in the almost inconceivable case of its being utterly 
outrageous. 

Councils have erred in the past, and I suppose the 
Council of the Royal Society cannot claim infallibility. 
It might be necessary therefore for the general body of 
fellows to correct its action. The election of a fellow is 
an irretrievable step. To oppose it is a grave but it may 
be a justifiable procedure. But to over-ride the Council’s 
discretion in not selecting a particular candidate is a much 
graver one. Non-selection is not an irretrievable injury 
and if in any one year it may seem to inflict some in¬ 
justice on a particular candidate its redress when justified 
by merit is not difficult of attainment on a subsequent 
occasion. But if a precedent were established for taking 
the matter out of the nands of the Council, peace and 
good feeling in the ranks of the Society would soon vanish. 
In time every election would be the occasion of a con¬ 
flict and no one who valued his self-respect would care 
to serve on the Council. Nor is there any reason to 
think that any substantial gain would accrue. A man 
may be rushed to the front by a wave of temporary and 
emotional popularity. Such a man, if the fellows 
acquired the habit of meddling with the Council’s pre¬ 
rogative of selection, might be forced prematurely upon 
the Society. In the long run it is not improbable that 
those who resorted to such a practice might live to regret 
their precipitancy. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 


VERTEBRATES OF ARGYLL AND THE 
INNER HEBRIDES. 

A Vertebrate Fauna of Argyll and the Inner Hebrides. 

By j. A. Harvie-Brown and T. E. Buckley. (Edinburgh : 

David Douglas, 1892.) 

ERTINACITY in an endeavour to carry out the re¬ 
sults of a fixed idea has almost always been regarded 
as a virtue, even when the principle involved has seemed 
to be hopelessly mistaken, and thus the adherents of the 
Stuart and other lost causes still find sympathisers at the 
present day; but when none can doubt the value of the 
idea, the pertinacity with which it is supported, provided 
that obstinacy is left out, becomes a virtue that in these 
practical days is not easily exaggerated. Such perti¬ 
nacity is conspicuously exhibited by the authors of the 
book before us, Mr. Harvie-Brown and his worthy 
coadjutor, Mr. Buckley. This “Vertebrate Fauna of 
Argyll and the Inner Hebrides” is the fifth of a series of 
volumes, the inception of which is vastly creditable to 
its founder, the gentleman first named, and to all con¬ 
cerned in its production—even to the printer’s devil and 
the binder’s apprentice. Some of its predecessors have 
before received notice in these columns ; 1 but it has 
perhaps never been made clear to the readers of N ature 
that this series of books is placing the zoology of the 
northern Kingdom on a footing which has not been 
attained, nor is likely to be attained in the southern part 
of the island, even though there exist particular English 

1 “ .4 Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, and West Cromarty," 
Nature, xxxi. p. a 2 ; “A Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides," 
Nature, xl. p. 101. 
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works—but this solely so far as ornithology is con¬ 
cerned—of merit superior to any one of the Scottish 
productions, the volume on Orkney* which is of remark¬ 
able excellence, being perhaps an exception. It is not 
difficult, however, to account to a considerable extent for 
this superiority: the proportion of persons with a taste 
for natural history to the general population being 
presumably the same in both parts of Great Britain, the 
enormously greater population of England would 
naturally furnish a larger number than Scotland is able 
to show. This is not said in derogation of the northern 
kingdom. It has always been rich in botanists ; and, 
among zoologists, the single name of William 
Macgillivray is enough to cover it with renown. How¬ 
ever much his merits, and especially his originality, may 
have been obscured or underrated in his life-time, he has 
already been recognised by those who have taken the 
trouble to inform themselves, and especially by American 
writers, as the most original British worker in regard to 
the vertebrate division of animals, since the incompar¬ 
able pair—Willughby and Ray. But of Macgillivray 
this is not the place to speak particularly. On some 
other occasion we hope we may say more of him, a man 
whose work by some unhappy fate failed to impress his 
contemporaries, and whose posthumous volume was 
oppressed by princely patronage—well-meant but ill- 
advised. He had little or no experience of “ Argyll and 
the Inner Hebrides,” and really does not now come into 
our story. 1 

As a matter of fact it is hard to say who among old 
naturalists does deserve especial mention in connexion 
with the Faunal District of which this volume treats. 
Mr. Harvie-Brown, with the caution characteristic of his 
nationality, abstains from putting forth the claim of any 
predecessor; though, as brave men lived before Agamem¬ 
non, this district may have had a zoological historian before 
the laird of Dunipace and Quarter. The late Mr. Henry 
Davenport Graham—an honest observer if there ever was 
one—whose pleasant contributions to the ornithology of 
Iona and Mull, illustrated by some of his humorous and 
very clever sketches, were published in 1S90 as a “relief 
volume ” of the present series, belongs of course to the 
existing epoch, for he died in 1872 ; and moreover his 
observations were confined to but a small poriion—the 
islands just named—of- the district. Thus as regards 
its ancient history from the zoological point of view, we 
have an absolute void, since the Statistical Accounts (both 
Old and New) of the county of Argyll and the Isles give 
as little information to the purpose as does the often-quoted 
but seldom-read description of Dean Monro, which was 
only published in 1774, 225 years after it was written. 2 

To come to closer quarters, we are inclined, though we 
must say so with diffidence, to question Mr. Harvie- 
Brown’s delimitation of his “Faunal District.” In 
principle he is undoubtedly right, though somehow or 
other the result does not seem to work out well. His 
principle was laid down in the first volume of the series— 
that on Sutherland, Caithness, and Western Cromarty— 
and is the marking out of a district by physical features 
rather than by political boundaries. No naturalist ought 

1 His portrait is given by our authors in their volume on “ The Outer 
Hebrides.” 

- A reprint of this very rare work was published at Glasgow in 1884 (by 
Thomas D. Morrison). 
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to hesitate for a moment in preferring a watershed to a 
wapentake, since the former has natural limits, while 
those of the latter may be the consequence of a chapter 
of accidents. Moreover watersheds, though sometimes 
difficult to trace and lay down on a map, are as a whole 
much more to be trusted than some other kinds of 
boundaries, notably more so for instance than rivers, 
which in biology, with very rare exceptions, do not furnish 
a scientific frontier; but some wise man of old has 
remarked that there is reason in the roasting of eggs, 
and the faunist certainly ought to exercise some dis¬ 
cretion in choosing his watersheds. What difference 
there may be in the land-fauna of the two sides of the 
peninsula of Cantire, for instance, we are at a loss to 
conceive, and yet we have our author’s line of demarcation 
driven remorselessly along its summit ridge from its Mull 
to West Tarbert, and thence northward, splitting Knapdale 
in like manner, and shutting out from Argyll the home of 
Maccallum More—Inveraray itself! If the eastern half 
of Cantire, with Arran, Bute, Cowall, and goodness knows 
what beside, are to form another separate district, some¬ 
thing may be urged for this view, but if they are to 
be annexed to Carrick, Kyle and Cunningham—in a word 
to Ayrshire and the South-West of Scotland, we feel 
bound to protest against the proceeding as an unnatural 
union. Arran undoubtedly agrees far more in every 
essential faunal character with Ardnamurchan than with 
Ayrshire—that much we venture to affirm, even if we 
should be sorry to attempt a delimitation between the 
districts of “ Argyll ” and “ Clyde ” further to the 
northward, or between “Argyll” and “Forth”; but 
though, as we have said above, we attach great import¬ 
ance in many cases to watersheds, we are inclined to 
hold ourselves entitled to cut across valleys on occasion, 
and because Loch Lomond drains to the “ Clyde ” and 
Loch Katrine to the “ Forth,” it does not at all follow as 
a rule, that their upper levels belong to the districts 
which contain their “carses.” In other words the basin 
plan of dividing a country may be overstrained. Still 
we gladly admit that the fault is on the right side, 
and considering the extraordinary way in which so many 
of its counties interlock, it would be manifestly mis¬ 
leading to attempt to treat Scotland according to the 
method which is on the whole suitable enough for 
England, where the counties are much more continent. 
There is the old story of the man, possibly, it is true, an 
ignorant southron, who wished to explore Cromartyshire, 
but never succeeded in finding more than bits of it! 

To the naturalist islands have a peculiar fascination of 
their own, and it is quite pardonable therefore in our 
authors that, in the introductory portion of their volume, 
they should devote more space to the description of the 
Inner Hebrides than to Argyll, properly so called, 
especially when, as we have already stated, the delimit¬ 
ation of their district cuts off so much of what most 
people would include therein. Yet thereby they recall 
the celebrated story told by Sir Walter Scott of the 
Minister of Cumbrae, which we forbear from repeating; 
and we must say that in their infinite mercy they might not 
have so wholly overlooked the interest that appertains to 
the adjacent mainland. Ardnamurchan, before men¬ 
tioned, receives its due, but Moidart and Morven, 
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Ardgour and Lochaber, Ben Nevis, the loftiest peak 
in Great Britain, and the historic Glencoe, the gloriou 
Loch Etive and the beautiful Loch Awe, receive but scan 
attention. However our authors have given us, and we 
are thankful for it, the portrait of two inhabitants of the 
mainland—the late Peter Robertson and his pony—though, 
not a word being vouchsafed to show why they are thus 
honoured, many who take up the volume may wonder at 
the preference shown to them. The present writer cannot 
trust his recollection for equine likenesses, but if the 
beast figured (at p. xii. of the “ Preface”) was that which 
bore him on a never-to-be-forgotten day, more than 
thirty years ago, he has no objection to urge; and 
undoubtedly the man was worthy of being thus com¬ 
memorated since, throughout Scotland, no one was more 
famous for his knowledge of Red Deer than the head- 
forester of Mona Dhu—the “ Black Mount ”—while his 
intimate acquaintance with the animal life of a charac¬ 
teristic Highland district was no less good, and one 
could not be in his company for half an hour without 
recognising in him the true naturalist. He was wholly 
different from the much-writing and much-bewritten 
“ Field Naturalist” of the type with which we have lately 
become painfully familiar, the man who is all eyes and 
tongue but has no brains, thinking everything he sees is 
seen for the first time, and is worth publishing abroad 
because he has seen it. From one point of view this 
man is not wrong, since it pays well to contribute a 
sensational article so based to a nonscientific magazine, 
while he can do this in safety, for no naturalist will be at 
the trouble to hurt his feelings by pointing out that what 
he writes contains nothing more than was known before, 
and that his specious verbiage alone is new. “Mr. 
Robertson ”—to speak of him as he was spoken of by those 
who for many years lived under his mildly despotic 
rule—was a man of retiring character and plain speech, 
possessed of that admirable manner which, if not inborn,, 
comes only from mixing with all classes of society. He 
would address a prince of blood royal without a trace of 
servility, or a cockney sportsman without exciting sus¬ 
picion of contempt. The mens sibi conscia recti kept him 
from either failing. To no smattering of science did he 
make pretence, and it was with wonder that he received 
the application to communicate the results of his ex¬ 
perience as to Red Deer to the editor of Macgillivray’s 
unhappy posthumous work already mentioned. Would 
that the whole of it had been published there ! No one 
could listen to his conversation without perceiving that 
as an observer of nature he had not wasted his life, and 
that he had thought over, if not thought out, problems 
that have puzzled and still may puzzle the best informed 
of naturalists. But this is enough of him, and we have 
only said it because our authors have said nothing. We 
must return to what they tell us. 

It is hardly to be doubted that to the naturalist the 
most interesting of Scottish mammals are the Phocidce —- 
the Seals, and it is curious to look back upon the obscurity 
in which they were involved until comparatively few years 
ago—not that we would have any one to suppose for a 
moment that there is not plenty more to be learnt about 
them. It is probably not yet known to the majority of 
British zoologists that, apart from all possible or impossible 
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•stray visitors—which may or may not be of casual 
appearance, such as Phoca barbata, P. annettata., P- 
grcenlandica and Cystophora cristata —we have, as constant 
residents in our waters, two species—the common P. 
vitulina and the larger and more local Halichmrus 
griseus —animals that differ as much in some of their 
habits as they do in conformation and appearance. Of 
the former species we need say little, but concerning the 
latter the several volumes of this series have given much 
information, making abundantly clear that it is a native of 
our seas and therefore a true member of our Fauna, a 
position that, through want of appreciation of recorded 
facts, had hitherto been doubtful. But our authors, in 
this volume at any rate, exhibit laudable caution in not 
advertising its haunts, leaving those who can “ read 
between the lines ” sufficient indication as to where they 
are, which we maintain to be a perfectly fair proceeding 
on the part of writers in regard to species subject to 
persecution. If the hairy coat of the Grey Seal approached 
in value that of his long-eared and furry cousins of the 
Southern Seas and North Pacific, the life of his race 
would not be worth a year’s purchase, despite the 
dangerous character of the waters he frequents. For¬ 
tunately it is only his oil that is coveted by his would-be 
murderers, and that is not a sufficient inducement to 
them to follow him to some of the asylums he has found. 
We could tell of one where he feels so secure, from 
absence of molestation, that he will let a boat come 
within oar’s length of him before he rolls off the rock on 
which he is basking—and then rather with the air of 
•doing a courteous act in giving place to strangers who 
may want to land upon the shelf. All the same w r e fear 
that one of these days terrible return for his politeness 
will come upon him and his kindred even in the fortunate 
islands we have in mind, and we must not dwell longer 
on this subject lest we should reveal what ought to be 
a profound secret. But we are bound to admit that the 
Grey Seal is not the most intelligent animal in the world, 
hough his long, grave face gives him an expression of 
wisdom far beyond that conveyed by the chubby coun¬ 
tenance of his commoner relative. 

Of course the most important members of the Scottish 
fauna are at present the Red Deer and the Red Grouse— 
looking only to the amount of money they are the means 
of bringing into the country, though equally of course it 
is declared that the greater part of this amount, that 
which is paid for shooting rents, is not spent in the 
country. But we suppose the same might be alleged 
almost everywhere of rent of any kind, and heaven forefend 
us from dabbling in the mysteries of the “ dismal science.” 
Concerning Red Deer much more is to be told than 
people suppose. The statistics of Jura Forest compiled 
and privately printed by Mr. Henry Evans, of which an 
abstract is given by our authors in their Appendix 
(pp. 239-244) may well set any one thinking, especially 
as regards the death-rate, which if observed among human 
beings in any part of the world would set that district 
down as more unwholesome than any known elsewhere. 
The mortality is attributed chiefly to what is known as 
‘ Husk,” which appears due to a “ hair-like lung worm” 
(of what kind we cannot say), and reaches 20 per cent. 
and upwards among the male calves before they complete 
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their first year, and when we consider that this is on an 
island with a comparatively mild climate, where every 
care is taken of the beasts, the result is indeed extra¬ 
ordinary. It is only when the zoologist is brought face to 
face with facts of this kind that he can realise what the 
Struggle for Life must be of which he has read so much, 
and the depth of his ignorance about it. No wonder 
then we cannot explain, what seems to be quite certain, 
the dwindling, that in many places has ended in the 
extinction, of the Ptarmigan. Our authors appear to 
attribute it to the moist influence of the Gulf Stream, 
but we are not conscious of any evidence that this is 
greater now than it was twenty, thirty or fifty years ago 
and surely the reason must be sought elsewhere. 

We have allowed our notice of this very pleasant book 
to run to an excessive length, so that we must here 
surcease from commenting on many passages which 
really call for remark—most of them for praise and only 
a few for blame. We certainly should not care to involve 
ourselves in the mooted question of the alleged Pintail’s 
nest or nests on Hysgeir off Canna (pp. 129-131) ; but 
we must protest against our authors’ countenancing 
(p. 167, note) the often-exploded but ever reviving fallacy 
of Rooks’ eggs being served up in place of Plovers’. The 
curious so-called “ Tailless”or “Docked” Trouts (“club¬ 
tailed ” would be a better name) of certain lochs are 
treated of by Dr. Traquair. They may perhaps be 
compared with the somewhat analogous case of the 
“ Crummy ” Stags of Jura and Mull, concerning which we 
are disappointed to find little or no information, which is 
the greater pity since the introduction of new blood has 
already diminished and will probably put an end to these 
interesting local “ sports.” A few words must, however, 
be added as to the illustrations, and especially to those 
from photographs by Mr. Norrie, which are not only well 
chosen, but for the most p’art extremely beautiful. The 
maps too are all effective if not always neat, and the 
little sketches “ let in ” to their margins are as pretty 
as they are accurate. Herein, as throughout the letter- 
press of the volume generally, the islands are most 
favoured, and there is only one of the plates which 
illustrates a scene on the Scottish mainland. So we 
part from Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Rrown, commend¬ 
ing their assiduity, and wishing all success to their next 
venture, whether Moray or Shetland be its subject. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. By H. Anderson 
Bryden. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
(London: Edward Stanford, 1893.) 

In this book Mr. Bryden records the incidents which 
happened in the course of a year of wanderings in 
Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake River 
Country, Ngamiland. The region is one in which much 
interest has been taken lately, and colonists and settlers 
will find in Mr. Bryden’s lively pages exactly the sort of 
information that is likely to be most useful to them. The 
volume also includes many passages that will be read 
with pleasure by ethnologists, naturalists, and sportsmen. 
The illustrations—which are offered as “ faithful delinea¬ 
tions of places, objects, and people hitherto not often 
accessible to the camera”—add greatly to the value 
of the narrative. 
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